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CHATHAM CLOTHING HALL; 
pm GOODS, 
: AND 
Grocery Establishment, 
KING STREET, 
CHATHAM, C. W. 

September 6th, 1855. 90-tf 
DR. SAMUEL RUSSELL, 
BOTANIC MEDICINES. 
RAPID CURES, AND LOW CHARGES! 
Charity’s Brick Buildings, next door to the 
“© Breeman” Office, King Street East, 
CHATHAM, C. W.. 
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Solicitor §- Master Extraordinary in Chancery. 
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NIAGARA, 

Formerly the Office of the late Chas. L. Mall, Esq 
Niagara, Jan., 1855. 42-Ly 
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Auctioneer and Commission, Merchant, 
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Repairing done with neatness and despatch. 
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A HOME PICTURE. 
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BY MRS. ANN R. PORTER. 


An old man sat by the chimney side— 
His face was wrinkled and wan— 

And he leaned both hands on his stout oak cane, 
As if all his work was done. 


His coat was of good old-fashioned gray, 
With pockets both deep and wide, 

Where his specs and steel tobacco-box 
Lay snugly side by side. 


The old man liked to stir the fire, 
So near him the tongs were kept; 
Sometimes he mused as he gazed at the coals— 
Sometimes he sat and slept. 


{ What did hesee in the embers there? 


Ah! pictures of other years ; 
And now and then they awakened smiles, 
But oftener they started tears. 


In the high back cane-seat chair; -” 


You see ‘neath the frill of her muslin cap 
The sheen of her silvery hair. 


She wears a blue checked apron now, 


And is knitting a sock for him; 
Her pale, blue eyes have a gentle look, 
And she says, ‘‘ They are growing dim.” 


[ like toealf and tell the news, 
And chat an hour each day, 

or it stirs the blood of the old man’s heart, 
To hear of the world away. 


Be kind unto the old, my friends, 
Thevy’re worn with this world’s strife, 
Though bravely once perchance they fought 
The battle erst with life, 


They taught our youthful feet to climb 
Upward life’s rugged steep ; 

Then let us lead them gently down 
To where the weary sleep. 


A PARODY. 


Come saints and sinners, hear me tell 

How pious priests whip Jack and Nell, 

And women buy, and children sell, 

And preach all sinners down to hell, 
And sing of heavenly union, 


‘ They’ll bleat and baa, dona like goats, 

Gorge down black sheep, and strain at motes, 

Array their backs in fine black coats, 

Then seize their negroes by their throats, 
And choke, for heavenly union. 


‘ They'll church you if you sip a dram, 
And dain you if you steal a lamb ; 

Yet rob old Tony, Doll, and Sam; 

Of human rights. and bread and ham ; 
Kidnapper’s heavenly union. 


‘They'll loudly talk of Christ’s reward, 
And bind his image with a cord, 
And seold, and swing the lasb abhorred. 
And sell their brother in the Lord 

To handcuffed heavenly union. 


‘They'll read and sing a sacred song, 
And make a prayer both loud and Jong, 
And teach the right and do the wrong, 
Hatling the brother, sister throng, 
With words of heavenly union. 


‘ We wonder how such saints can sing, 
Or praise the Lord upon, the wing, 
Whoroar, and scold, and whip, and sting, 
And to their slaves and mammon cling, 
«In guilty conscience union. 


‘They’ll raise tobacco, corn, and rye, 
And drive, and thieve, and cheat, and lie, 
And lay up treasures in the sky, 
By making switch and cowskin fly, 

In hope of heavenly union. 


‘They'll crack old Tony on the skull, - 
And preach and roar like Bashan bull, 
Or braying ass, of mischief full, 
Then seize old Jacob by the wool, 

And pull tor heavenly union. 


“A roaring, ranting, sleek man thief, 
W ho lived on mutton, veal and beef, 
Yet never would afford relief 

To needy, sable sons of grief, 

» Was big with heavenly union. 


‘Love not the world,’ the preacher said, 

And winked his eye, and shook his head ; 

He seized on Tom, and Dick, and Ned, 

Cut short their meat, and clothes and bread,” 
Yet still loved heavenly union. 


‘ Another-preacher whining spoke 

Ot One whose heart for sinners broke: 

Ele tied old Nanny to an oak, 

And drew the blood at every stroke, 
And prayed for heavenly union. 


‘ Two others oped their iron jaws, 

And waved, their children-stealing paws; 

‘There sat their children in gewgays: * 

By Stinting negroes, backs and maws; 
They keep up heavenly union, 


All good from Jack another takes, 
‘And entertains their flirts and rakes, 


Who dress as sleek as glossy snakes, 
And cram their mouths with sweetened éakes. 
And this goes down forumion, 9... 
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| leaves the kitchen; she lives there, she 
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Rliscellaneons. 


Domestic Life in South Carolina. 


Conumsia, S. C., Jan. 8, 1856. 

Much as has been written on the Domestic 
Institution of the South, there are features of 
that institution which have yet to be exhibited in 
their true colours, of which neither North nor 
South seem to be fully aware. In the North we 
are apt to suppose that there must be something 
in the “ cherished institution ” of Southern Sla- 
very which is either profitable or very gratyfying 
to Southern feelings. A sojourn, however, of a 
few. weeks among our Southern neighbours is 
sufficient to con¥ince-us that whatever~ profit 
there may be attached to the traffic in slaves—to 
the breeding and raising ofa stock of human 
chattels—there is very little ofeither profit or 
gratification in the relation of master or mistress 
and slave, so far at least as that relation exists in 
the domestic circle. A few facts, which have 
come under ourown observation, will serve to il- 
lustrate their position. We will not expose the 
doings of strictly private life. We will go no 
further than life in a boarding house, where we 
pay handsomely for all we have, and are conse- 
quently under no obligations for “ Southern hospi- 
tality,” but feel at liberty to use, for the benefit of 
truth and humanity, the developments which 
have forced themselves upon our attention. We 
do not seek to give extraordinary occurrences, 
but common life as it is here. 

The family at this house consists of a hostess 
of portly dimensions, who has certainly been a 
handsome woman, and probably, in the early 
part of her life, a kind, good-natured, sociable, 
and perhaps even anamiable lady, She was the 
daughter of a Quaker family. She is evedently 
a woman of strong sympathies, and naturally 
generous in disposition; Miss Eliza, her sister, a 
maiden lady ; a young man nineteen years of age, 
son of the hostess, and his sister,.a little lively 
girl about eleven years old, and the Deputy 
Marshal. . The boarders consist of between thirty 
and forty merchants, and ‘tradespeople of the city, 
nearly all of whom are of Northern birth, and, 
privately speaking, of Northren principles as 
well, 

The remaining members of the family reside 
in outhouses along with the wood, dogs and ver- 
min, They are as follows: “Big Sylvie,” a 
coloured woman, about thirty-five years of age. 
She is an intelligent cook, and has authority over 
the kitchen, under the hostess and Miss Eliza, 
and whose commands are daily enforced by the 
threats of the Deputy Marshal. Big Sylvie is a 
stout, well built negress with about one-fonrth 
Anglo-Saxon blood.. In addition to her acccoim- 
plishments as a cook, she has acquired the art ol 
smoking tobacco and of drinking whiskey, in 
which she has attaineda degree of perfection 
equal to that of many of the while race around 
her. Her person, her clothes, her hair seems to 
be thoroughly soaked in a very dark coloured oil, 
or, in more common language,‘ grease.” It is 
possible that water is applied to her face and 
hands occasionally, but it is by accident and 
not fgom any desire for cleanliness. We do not 


| often venture even to look into the kitchen, as it 


is by no means conducive to an appetite for din- 
ner. We cannot say what the floor of the kitch- 
enis paved with. Itis possible that there are 
bricks there, but they cannot be discovered with- 
out considerable excavation. Big Sylvie never 
sleeps 
there, adjusts her toilet there, smokes there, 
boards there, drinks there, and—whenever she can 
get enough of the favourite beverage—gets drunk 
there. The dining-room is up one flight of steps, 
and Big Sylvie has established the rule that it is 
not within her province to make her appearance 
in the dining-room even after the boarders have 
dined. She has a very nice idea on this bounda- 
ry question, and I have been frequently amused 
at the pertinacity with which she adheres to her 
established custom in this respect. 

It is necessary to call the cook Big Sylvie to 
distinguish her trom the waiting or chambermait, 
whose name is likewise Sylvie. Little Sylvie 
isa neat young woman, so nearly while as to be 
equal in appearance to many who boast of the 


} Anglo-Saxon origin ; all that is wanted being the 


blush on her cheeks. She did not know who to 
call father, and her mother was nearly as white 
as herself. Slavery does not suit Little Sylvie. 
She has spirit and no small share of intelligence, 


| For a wife we would infinitely prefer her to the 
1 « Miss Eliza” who exercised so much authority 
| over her. 


She only needs education, lt appears 
that she had proved a temptation to one of “the 
boys,” and the result was a fine baby, which our 
hostess took charge of and treated it ‘as kindly 
as though it had been wholly white,” and (as is 
too often the case with white children) nursed it 
to death, Little Sylvie Knows a little too much 
for complete submission, and not enough to 
effect her escape. She threatens she will run 
away when the Marshal exercises his cruel au- 
thority over her, and on one occasion she did run 


| away, but was found at the home of her owner, 
a slave-breeder in the neighbourhood, who, in all 
| probability, is her father. 


She had been hired, 
however, by our hostess, and she was of course, for 
the time being, her property. Having learned her 
whereabouts, Mr. Frank, the young man above 
mentioned, and the Marshal, were despatched to 
bring her back, with instructions from our hostess 
“ not to strip her, not to draw blood in whipping her,” 
and ‘‘ not to give her more than six lasnes.” Our 
good hostess was very particular in telling us 
these facts, to show her tender regard for Little 
Sylvie; and these words, taken verbatim from 
her own lips, just confirm whatsome of the slaves 
have told us, thatitis customary for a Marshal 
totake young girls and women tothe guard- 
house, strip them quite naked, and then apply the 
lash, or take such other liberties with their per 
sons as cruelty or lust may dictate. Here waxa 
young man, not twenty years of age, sent after a 
woman; a mother, with instructions not to strip 
her and not to draw blood. 

He had already threatened her with his 
vengeance, and how far,the instructions of his 
mother’ were adhered to, when senton such an 
errand, may be easily imagined. Efowever, 
little Sylvie was whipped in the guard-house; 


brought back, and foreed by the Marshal to beg | 


the pardon of her mistress, and to promise not to 
run away again. She stated that the reason she 
ran away was that her mistréss had placed her 
under the authority of the Marshal, and she 
thought it unkind, and would not submit to it. 
Our hostess explained tous that she found it 
so difficult to manage her servants that it became 
necessary for her to send for the Marshal to live 
in the house, so as to keep the negroes in suojec- 
tion. So poor little Sylvie is obliged to submit to 
this bullying, threatening and whipping; but 
she cannotdo it contentediy. She is net happy. 
Hark! what is that? ‘At the moment of iny 
writing [am interrupted bya shriek. Some one 
iscrying bitterly. Whois it? Looking out at 
my window, I see coming up stairs poor little 
Sylvie, and by her side is the once amiable 
Mrs. , Who is now transformed into a 
demon in appearance, beating in an unmerciful 
manner this white young woman, who shas-a 
spirit, but not the liberty, to return blow for blow. 
In a few moments Sylvie was insour room, ’ 
“ F came,” said she, ‘ Mr, , because I 
thought you wete in F tf 
Atthis moment the being whom we have the 
charity to believe was once a good woman passed 
the door and cast in such a look as would have 
done credit toa Russian bear. It was one of 
the most fiend-like expressions of countenance 
we have seen since visiting the Lunatic Asylum 


-in this city. 


Little Sylvie, seeing this, turned off her remark 
to some other subject‘ihan the one she came upon, 
and, after saying afew words to my wife, left the 


The hostess then came in, her countauence 
considerably improved, but still expressive of 
strong feeling of suspicion and excitement. 
“ What did Sylvie say to you?” she demaded. 


We considered this question impertinent, and. 


did not think it necessary to answer directly. 

“ Nothing in particular,” I remarked. She 
said “she came because she thought I was in;” 
and then my wife asked ber if she thonght more 
of me than of her, and she thought shedid. ‘Lhis 
playful remark had th*reffect of relaxing the 
features of the old lady, nd she satdown on a 
trunk and related somes her troubles: 

“The fact is,” she said, ‘I find it more: than I 
can do to keep that girl, Sylvie, to her work, and 
now she has been threatguing torunaway. The 
reason,I asked you what ‘she said-is, 1 thought 
she wanted you to give hera pass to help her 
along the railroad. Are there any slaves where 
you come from. 

“ We have none in New York,” I replied. 

The old lady looked more suspicious, and 
seemed to think she had an Abolitionist in her 
own house. 

“ Sylvie,” she continued, “ is an excellent ser- 
vant; but she is dreadfully self+wiiled, and she 
makes me a great deal of trouble. She vowsshe 
will not submit to the Marshal. She has had 
one child; and when threaten to have her flog- 
ged,she pretends she is the same way again, and 
she may be, for aught know. But thatis her 
way of getting off being whipped, because she 
thinks I will not have her whipped under such 
circumstances. The other day she was starting 
off and was going to her master, but I sent Mar- 
shal after her. It was very wet under foot, and if 
she had gone she would have caught cold, and that 
would have injured her. I do not want to have any 
man’s property injured while it is in my possession. 
It keeps me in a constant state of excitement, 
night and day, to keep the servants at their work. 
They will worry my life out. There is big Syl- 
vie, the cook ; I gave her some whiskey yesterday, 
and then she got more somewhere else, and was 
so drunk there was nothing ready for cinner. I 
would do anything to get clear of them. My life 
is a constant tarmoil. ‘These boys Ben and Dan, 
require to be told every day to bring your wood. 
Igave Dana whipping yesterday about your 
wood, but it makes no difference. He requires 
the same to-day; [see he does not attend to 
Tt? 

After going on in this strain for some time, our 
hostess finished her discourse, and we thought it 
would be easier to fetch our own wood than to be 
continually telling Dan to bring it. Itshe would 


| 


go and live in New York, she would get clear of 
this great trouble, as the servants there are paid 
for their labour and take a pride in establishing a 
good character as housekeepers 

“Well” she replied, “I should be glad to get 
clear of these negroes.” 

In addition to these slaves are ‘ Georgia,” a 
stout plantation negress from Georgia ; and John 
a wailer, and three boys, Dan, Ben and Christo- 
pher, seven slaves in all, who receive only board 
and clethes for their labour. 

Our Jaundress is an intelligent woman ; nearly 
white, and of prepossessing appearance. Like 
those engaged in the bouse, she toils for the sup- 
port of others, She says she pays $9 a month to 
her owner for the use of berself, $4 a month for 
rent, and has to clothe and board herself in the 
bargain, What an institution is this to be proud 
of! A man of wealth, under this“ noble institu- 
tion,” takes froma poor widow woman $9 a 
month out of her hard earnings at the washtub, 
leaving her to maintain herself with the balance. 
Yet we are told, coloured people could not pro- 
vide for themselves if free. 

Here, then,is a specimen of domestic life in 
connection with an institation forthe mainten- 
ance of which so much effort is made by our 
Southern neighbours. What is the effect on 
themselves? Here isa lady, brought up in a 
Quaker family, which is a guaranty of her origi- 
nally good training, transformed, by the operation 
of this system, by the practice of enforcing unjust 
tyrannical laws, convertedinto a fiend-like tyrant 
—a misery to herself and a terror to her wretched 
subjects. What a system is this for a State call- 
ing itself “chivalrous” to boast ot; for Legisla- 
tures to legalize, and for learned Judges to 


sustain; for Presidents to dignify as a ‘ domestic’ 


institution” based on “ constitutional rights,” and 
for the Congress and Government of a great Re- 
public to be striving to extend ! 

We submit that our experience here has been 
but little calculated to weaken our faith in the 
principle of Freedom, for we have looked in vain 
for a single counterbalance, either in the comfort 
and profit or convenience of masters, to set off 
against tie enormous evils of ignorant vassalage 
on the one side, and of cruel and licentious tyran 
ny on the other. Both masters and servants ap- 
pear to us to be alike enslaved by this system ; 
and could they be both enlightened as to the bless- 
ings of Liberty—could the prejudices of an un- 
fortunate education on the one hand, and the evils 
of a legalized and compulsory ignorance on the 
other. be removed—both might be led to rejoice in 
that freedom which extends to all equal rights, 
and equal responsibilities. 


Patience—A Short “ Dog’s Tale.” 


“ Get out, you cur.” It wasa wet No- 
vember night. Tired out aftera long walk, 
I was scraping my boots preparatory to 
mounting the marble door steps, those Sysi- 

hus stones for Philadelphia servants, eter- 
nally rolled and rubbed, when, casting my 
eyes to the top step, there I saw couchant a 
poor, miserable, houseless, outcast of a dog. 
“Get out you cur.” Tnis time I said it, 
shouted it out energetically, and waved my 
umbrella over his head as an int midator. 


he A 
He never moved, but broke out into a} 


“ Whoo-h»0-hoo-woo-oo-uu!” that sounded, 
as it drew to a close, like a long wail after a 
dissipated life, sung, however, by a middle- 
aged gentleman whose lungs were yet strong 
as leather. [believe ‘that cur, If there’s 
anything in metempsychosis, had the soul 
of a defunct house-carpenter inhabiting him, 
for he had chosen his lying-down spot, now 
cianged into a sitting-up position, right un- 
der the front-door handle, and, had I used 
the dead-latch key, he would instantly have 
darted into the house. The gaslight from 
the street-lamp shone directly on him, and, 
as [ raised my umbrella for the second time 
to give him a“ whack,” he turned his head 
sideways, and looked at me in such a hu- 
man, comical manner, that my wrath gave 
way. “Poo-oor fellow!” I said this In a 
soothing voice, thinking, “ Pll give him kind 
words if he can’t get bones.” They acted 
like magic. From a sitting-up-on-end-loafer- 
in-a-var-room position, he jumped into a four- 
legged life, What a figure! He looked 
like one of those long low footstools you find 
in church pews, set in motion by a galvanic 
battery. Ina spirit of waggery some bro- 
ther loafer had tied round his neck a couple 
of old window-blind tassels, which hung 
like cowbells, and, at every motion of his 
body, swung responsive to his movements. 


I burst out into a roar’of laughter. He | 


jumped round: frantically with about as 


(sane cee fae nee” 
— SS 


“SELF-RELIANCE IS JHE TRUE ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE.” 
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cow might show, stopping every now and 
then to turn his head up sideways, and wit- 
ness the effect his dancing produced * on 
the man with the umbrella, who-told him to 
getout.” I opened the front door. Con- 
trary to my expectations, he made”no rush 
or scramble to get in first. Hestood out 
on the step with his head cocked ‘sideways, 
looking up in my eyes, the big tassels wav- 
ing in time to the wagging of his tail. 
ge Coute in, Patience,” said I, and in he came. 


As L opened the vestibule door he required, 


the second invitation, looking, for all the 
world‘ like’ bashful Irishman (7) on’ which 
I was about to bestow an old suit of clothes, 


and, as he followed me through the entry, 


and I'saw him, as it were, counting his steps, 
I felt sure he held in one of his fore-paws an 
invisible hat. ‘ Dorothy,” said I, as I open- 
ed the kitchen door, “ give this dog a good 
washing, something to eat, and then bring 
him up stairs.” And, turning round to my 
friend, I said to him, “ Go in, Patience.” Ia 
he went. AsI closed the door after him, 
and walked up stairs, I could hear the peals 
of laughter that greeted his appearance, It’s 
a good thing, thought I, to bring sunlight 
into a house, ’specially of a stormy Novem- 
ber night; for what is joy, laughter, good- 
natured gaiety but the very best kind of sun- 
light, that of the heart? That evening, 
as we all sat reading, sewing, chatting, round 
the table, the parlour door opened, and in 
walked Patience. With a keen apprecia- 
tion of the ludicrous, Dorothy, i washing 
the dog, had washed the tassels, for she knew 
the one couldn’t be separated from the 
other, and thus he entered with them rehung 
about his neck, and an extra sparkle in his 
eye, resulting from a good supper. “Oh! 
what a looking-dog,” exclaimed Kate, and 
then burst into a bearty, ringing laugh, join- 
ed by Martha, Sally, and cousin Dick, in full 
chorus, “ Where did you get him?” “ He’s 
built like a crocodile,” said Dick. ‘ He’s 
only one story high,” said Kate. “ A per- 
fect picture,” said Martha. “ And cord 
and tassels to hang him with,” chimed in 
Dick. ‘* He’s my friend,” said I, “and his 
name is Patience.” Whereupon I waved 
my hand over his head with great delight, 
as he stood there modestly waiting a recogni- 
tion. At the wave of my hand he stood up 
on his bind Jegs, walked forward a few steps, 
rolled his head around, and stood like a sen- 
try on guard. This unexpected perform- 
ance filled my heart with joy. Louder 
laughed the merry party. I grew bold, ad- 
venturous, I stooped down, held out my 
arm, and said, “Jump, Patience.” Over he 
went. I threw down my handkerchiet: he 
picked it up and broughtit to me. ‘ He’s 
a perfect treasure,” said Kate; “make him 
talk now.” “ Couldn’t think of it,”,I answer- 
ed; “not words but deeds with him.” And, 
as Patience lay down at my feet, and watch- 
ed me with his large eyes, I told them all 
the way [ found him. Then were we all 
glad that the outcast’ had found a home, 
and smiling faces were turned on_poor Pa- 
tience, as he lay at my feet and wagged his 
tail. Are there no cther outcasts ‘standing 
at night out over the thresholds of our 
hearts; and ifwe takethem in and _ treat 
them kindly, will they not gladden us ?— 
The Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly 
Magazine. 


A Piece of Legal Advice. 


The ancient town of Rennes, in France is 
a place famous for law. To visit Mennes 
without getting advice of some sort, seems 
absurd to the country people round about. 
It happened one day that a farmer named 
Bernard, having come to this town on busi- 
ness, bethought himself that he hada few 
hours to spare, it would be well to get the ad- 
vice of a good lawyer. He had often heard 
of a lawyer Foy, who was in such high re- 
pute that people believed a lawsuit gained 
when he undertook their cause. The country- 
man went to the office, and after waiting 
some time, was admitted to an interview. 
He told the lawyer that having heard so 
much about him, and happening to be jn town, 


he thought he would call and consultthim. 


“ You wish to bring an action, perhaps,’ 
replied the lawyer. 

“OQ, no,” replied the farmer, “I am at 
peace with all the world.” 

“Then it is a settlement of property that 
you want, is it?” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Lawyer, my family and 
I have never made a division, seeing that we 
draw from the same well, as the saying 
Is,” 

“ Tt is, then, to get me to negotiate a pur- 
chase of a sale that you have come?” 

“Oh, no, I am neither rich enough to pur- 
chase nor poor enough to sell.” 

* Will you tell me, then, what you do want 
of me?” said the lawyer, in a tone of sur- 
prise. 

«¢ Why, I have already told you, Mr. Law- 
yer,” replied Bernard; “ 1 want your advice. 
I mean to pay for it, of course” 3 

‘The Jawyer smiled, and taking pen and 
paper, asked the countryman his name. . 

4 Peter Bernard,” replied the countryman, 
quite happy ‘that the lawyer at length under- 
stood what he wanted. . 

« Your age?” 

‘Thirty years, or very near it.’ 

« Your vocation ?” 

“ What’s that ? 

“What do you do for a living ?” 

‘Oh! that is what it means, is it?— 
Why I ama farmer.” 

‘The lawyer wrote two lines, folded the pa- 
per, and handed it to his client. 

“Ts it finished already ?” said the farmer. 
“Welland good! What is to be the price 
of that advice, Mr. Lawyer?” renee 

‘Three francs.” ao 

Bernard paid the money and took his leave, 


much grace in his movements as a playful! delighted that he had made use of his oppor- 
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tunity to get a piece of advice from the great 
lawyer... When the farmer reached home it 
was 4 o’clock; the journey had fatigued him, 
and he determined to rest the remainder of 
the day. Meanwhile the hay had been cut 
two days, and was completely made, One of 
his meu came and asked him if they should 
draw 10st a ee My, 

“What, this evening ?” exclaimed the far- 
mer’s wife, who had come to meet. her hus- 
band. ‘‘It-would be a pity to begin the work 
so late, since it can be done as well to-mor-. 
row.” : 

Bernard was*uncertain- whieh way 
cide. Suddenly he recollected that he had 
the lawyer’s advice in his pocket. 

“ Wait a minute,” he exclaimed; * I have 
an advice, anda famous one, too, that I paid 
three franes for; it ought to tell us what to 
do. Here, wife, see what it says; you can 
read written hand better than 1.” The 
woman took the paper and read this line, 

‘“* Never put off until to-morrow what you 
can do to-day.” 

“ That’s it,” exclaimed Bernard, as if a ray 
of light had cleared up all his doubts.— 
“ Come be quick! get the carts and. away! 
Come boys, come girls—all to the hay field!. 
It shall not be said that I bought a three frane 
opinion to make no use of it. I will follow 
the lawyer’s advice.” : 

Bernard himself set the example by lead- 
ing the way to the work, and not returning 
till the hay was broughtin. ‘The event seem- 
ed to prove the wisdom of his conduct, and 
the foresight of the lawyer. The weather 
changed during the night—an unexpected 
storm burst over the valley; the next morn- 
ing, it was found that the river had overflowed 
and carried away all the hay that had been 
left inthe fields. * 

The crops of the neighboring farmers were 
completely destroyed—Bernard alone had 
not suffered. The success of his first experi- 
ment gave him such faithin the advice of the 
lawyer, that, from that time forth, he adopted 
it as his rule of conduct, and became, conse- 
quently, one of the most prosperous farmers 
in the country. I hope that my readers will 
take a hint from his success, and *‘never put 
off till-morrow what you can do to-day.”— 

‘rom the £rench. 


The Rum-Trafficker’s Sign-Board. 


Suppose a man, when about to commence 
the traffic in ardent spirit, should write in 
GREAT CAPITALS ON HIS SIGN-BOARD, to- be 
seen and read of all men, what he will do: 
That so many of the inhabitants of this town 
or city, he will, for the sake of getting all 
their money, make paupers, and send 
them to the almshouse, and thus oblige the 
whole community to support them and their 
families; that so many others he will excite 
to the commission of crimes, and thus in- 
crease the expenses and endanger the peace 
and welfare of the community : thatso many 
he will send to jail, and so many more, to the 
state prison, and so many to the gallows; 
that so many he will visit with sore and dis 
tressing diseases, and, in so many cases, dis- 
eases which would have been comparatively 
harmless, he will by his poison render fatal; 
that in so many cases he will deprive per- 
sons of reason, and in so many cases will 
cause sudden death; that so many wives he 
will make widows, and so many children he 
will make orphans, and that in so many 
eases he will cause the children to grow up 
in ignorance, vice, and crime, and after be- 
ing nuisances on earth, will bring them to a 
premature grave; that in so many cases he 
will prevent the efficacy of the gospel, 
grieve away the Holy Ghost, and ruin for 
eternity the souls of men. And suppose he 
could, and should give some faint concep- 
tion of what it is to lose the soul, and of the 
gverwhelming guilt and coming wretched- 
ness of him who is knowingly instrumental 
in producing this ruin; and suppose he 
should put at the bottom of the sign, this 
question: What, you may ask, can be my 
object in acting so much like a devil incar- 
nate, and bringing such accumulated wretch- 
edness upon a comparatively happy people ? 
and under it should put the true answer, 
Money; and go on to say, I have a family 
to support; I want money, and must have it; 
this is my business, [ was brought up to it; 
and if I should not follow it, must change my 
business, or | could not support my family. 
—And as all faces begin to gather black- 
ness at the approaching ruin, and all hearts 
to boil with indignation at its author, sup- 
pose he should add, for their consolation, 
“If I do not bring this destruction upon you, 
somebody else will”? What would they 
think of him? what would all the world 
think of him? what ought they to think of 
him? And jis it any, worse fora man to tell 
the people beforehand, honestly, what he 
will do, if they buy and use his poison, than 
itis to go onand doit? And what if they 
are not aware of the mischief which he 1s 
doing them, and he can accomplish it through 
their own perverted and voluntary agency, 
is it not equally abominable, if he knows 2 
and does not cease from producing it ?— 

— Memoir of Dr. Edwards. 


Qn Shoeing Horses that Over-reach, 


I was bred from my youth a blacksmith and 
farmer, and whether a natural mechanic or not 
I was always anxious to know the whys and 
wherefores of things, or more properly speaking, 
the casualities.and preventatives. [ was also 

‘fond of trying experiments upon such things as 
appeared favorable of improvement. I was gea- 
erally in the shop with my father evenings, rainy 
days, and. such other times as J could be spared 
from the farm and school. By being in the shop 
so much, I obtained the views of farmers general- 
ly and by that was enabled to make many im- 
provements on the farm. I learned also, that 
many farmers entertain very erroneous views 
about black-mithing, (and I might add black- 
smiths too; ) still they were bound to dictate ac- 
cording to their prejudices; as, for instance, one 
says: ‘ This horse over-reaches, ] want you to 
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put the forward shoes as far forward as possible, 
and set the hind shoes as far back, or he will tear 

them off, I would sometimes try to reason the 

case by saying the way to prevent a horse from 

over-reaching, is to augment the speed of the for- 
ward feet, and retard the motion of the hind one ; 

but in order to accomplish that, [shall have te 

reverse your directions. Some who had litile or 

no mechanical genius, would cut short all argu- 
ment, and say,“ Follow my directions or else not 

shoe my horse.” Of courss, a mechanie must 

obey orders, if he breaks owners; so the horse 

would go out the shop, nicely fettered, with his - 
shoes clicking at every step; while, perhaps, the 

man of inquiry woulu.desire a full explanation, 

My way is, to make the toe corks very low, and 

standing a litle under, and the shoes set as far 

back as convenient on the forward feet, with 

high heel corks so as fo let them roll over as soon 

as possible. On the hind feet, have the heel« 

cork low, and the toe-cork high, projecting tora 

ward, thus keeping back the hind foot, while com- 

ing up over a high toe-cork, giving time for the 

forward foot to get out of the way, If thus shod, 

the horse will travel clean, without a click, and 

his speed will be increased ona tot fifteen or 

twenty seconds ina mile—New England Far- 

mer. 
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A Ghostly Witness. 


At Tanna I saw three prisoners standing 
at the bar who had-given a circumstantial 
confession of a murder, and pointed out the 
very spot where the bones of the murdered 
man would be found. ‘These were produced | 
in court; and part of the clothes and the cast 
thread of the murdered man were identified 
by his friends and relations. Yet the doctor, 
my intelligent friend, Dr. Kirk, who accom: 
panied Sir W. Harris to Abyssinia, on ex- 
amining the bones, ascertained that they be-- 
longed to three or four different corpses; and 
as this incident gave a sort of hitch to the 
proceedings, and prolonged the trial, the re- 
sut was, that before it was over, the mur- 
dered man himself walked into court, and, it 
is said, was seen to examine his own. bones 
with infinite curiosity, ‘I'he story which he 
told, and which accounted for his remarkable 
disappearance from his village on the night 
of the supposed murder, was not the least re- 
markable part of the tale, and is a good illus- 
tration of “ Manners in the East.” He had 
been seen last somewhat near the house of the 
prisoners; and he stated that, as he was going 
homewards, he met four or fiye Arab soldiers, 
who pressed him into their train to carry & 
bundle, and who made him accompany them 
for a six weeks’ march into the interior, 
somewhere beyond Poona. When they dis- 
missed him, he was taken ill of fever, and laid 
some months sick ata village in the Deccan. 
When, at last, after four months’ absence, he 
got back to his own village, he found that 
three of his neighbours stood a near chance 
of being hung, on their own confession, for 
murdering him. So, like an honest fellow, 
he made his way to the criminal court, which, 
lucky for the prisoners, was not above ten 
miles off. It would seem most probable that 
the confessions in question had been extorted 
by the violence of the subordinate native 
police. —A Bird’s-Eye View of Ludia. 
Sir Lirskine Perry. 
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A Novel Mistake and an Agreeable 
Surprise. , 


A correspondent, who vouches forits ac- 
curaey, has forwarded us the following :— 
There livesa gentleman in a neighbouring 
county, who, being a distance from home, 
some days ago, met with a young woman, 
who requested him to purchase two gallons 
of the “ mountain dew.” He told her that 
as he was to have some friends at dinner that 
evening he would take it, provided that she 
could have it with him at three o’clock the 
same day; telling her at the same time to be 
very cautious how she brought it, as there 
was a party of revenue police in the village. 
The girl readily agreed to bring the whisky, 
and told the gentleman not to fear disap- 
pointment, trusting that he would be at home 
to receive it. She then turned her steps 
homeward, for the purpose of making good 
her agreement. After having dressed her- 
self neatly, her object was how she should 
smuggle the whisky. Her plan was soon 
formed. She took the jar containing the 
exhilarating beverage, and, dressing it neatly 
in baby’s clothing, placed it in a reclining 
position in her arms, with iis face, of course, 
turned towards her bosom, and proceeded 
direct to the village. [Having no other way 
of reaching the gentleman’s residence than 
by passing the revenue barrack, and knowing 
she must haveit delivered at the appointed 
hour, she summoned all her resolution to pass 
that dreadful house, come what might. 
When nearly opposite the barrack, one of 
the revenue men came out; she stepped fore 
ward to him, and (giving the child two or 
three hugs) inquired if be could show her the 
house in which Mr resided. ‘The keen- 
eyed revenue man very kindly pointed. to 
the door, and the girl walked on, reached the 
hall door, and rapped, expecting to meet the 
master, as per agreement. However, to her 
surprise, Mrs appeared at the dodr, and 
demanded to know her business. The agi- 
tated girl replied that she merely wanted to 
see the master. “ What is your business?” 
peremptorily repeated the lady. Well,” 
said the girl,‘ since you must know, my bu 
ness is to leave this child with bim? h 
lady, upon hearing this, seized the poor gir 
by the shoulders, and, without any aid, thrust 
her from the door, and shut it against her. 


The gentleman, who had been convenient, 
on hearing the noise, hurried forward to as- — 


‘om the 


certain the cause. He saw thegi 
y went out 


window, and without any ceremony 


and brought her into the parlour “where his 
lady was, and in the presence of both took 
the baby in his arms to divest it ofits hood 
and shawl, displaying its figure to Mrs-——, 
who was not a little overjoyed when she dis- 
covered thaf it was nothing more dangerous 


than a “ jar of poteen.”—Lrish Pe 
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heights of Abraham; four years 
awas formally ceded to England 
Paris in 1763. The colonial 
then exclusively French, who 
led, in number about 70,000, in the 
ovince, ‘They were governed by 
authority—the tenure of land and 
ions being regulated in accordance 
with the French feudal law and the system 
called the Custom of Paris. The land was 
held in large tracts, under grants. from the 
Crown, by seignéurs or lords of ‘manors, who 

were bound to sub-grant specified portions to 
censifairs, or tenanis, who were in turn requir- 

ed to render certain services and tributes to 

their lords. Under this system, which has 
endured for a hundred and filty years, a copy 

of the rural society of France, as it existed in 

the seventeenth centiry, was produced and 
Mmalitained in the original simplicity of its 

most amiable features, and scarcely disturbed 

by the spirit of progress: whether for good or 

evil. Tne seigneurs were stately, gallant, 

and polite; the habiians, or peasants, frugal 

and judustrious—-all were hospitable, courte- 

ous, honest, and ignorant. ‘Together they 
formed a community cheerful aud happy, but 

iu @ remarkable degree tenacious of old cus- 

toms, aud averse to change of place or habits. 

For eleven vears after the cession, Canada 

‘Was governed as a Crown colony by an Eng- 
; lish governor and council, according to Eng- 
lish law, .administered in the English lan- 
guage only. In the year 1774, when the trou- 

bles in the adjoining colonies warned the home 

_ Government of the prudence of securing 
friends among the provincialists, a legislative 
couneil was given to Canada, the Freuch law 

Wee again established in all civil matters, and 

_ the use of the Prench language was resumed 

- in the law courts and in public transactions. 
The American revolution caused a great 
change in the Canadian population; a large 

influx of people of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
“American loyalists, took place, and these be- 

ing reinforced by emigration from the United 
Kingdom, chiefly of Scotch and Irish, an Eng- 

lish nation altogether distinct from the ation 
Canadienne was speedily formed. ‘The spirit 

of industry and progress, and the desire for 
self-government, entered along with the new 
comers, who settled chiefly in the upper or 
western districts, which the original colonists 

never attempted to occupy. The privileges 

of a free British celony, were, of course, soon 
demanded; and in 1791 the territory was di- 

vided into the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and constitutions upon the colonial 

model then in vogue were granted to each. A 
governor or lieutenant-governor, and execu- 

tive council represented the Crown; while 

Jorde and commons were mimicked in a nomi- 

native legislative council and representative 
assembly. It may be easily conceived that 

this machinery could work but poorly in the 

lower province, where the French settlers 

still clung to the customs of their ancient 
country, and, viewing their new compatriots 

as intruders, hated them and their novel pri- 
vileges, which they neither comprehended nor 
admired. Among the Anglo-Saxon popula- 

tion the acquirement of a government popular 

in form naturally led to a demand for the rea- 

lity of popular power;—“ The assembly (says 

Lord Durham in his celebrated report) were 

in a state of continuous warfare with the exe- 
cutive, forthe purpose of obtaining the pow- 

ers inherent toa representative body, by the 

very nature of representative government;” 

and the warfare was carried on in the old Eng- 

lish method, by struygles for the power ot the 
purse, A curious co-operation, without sym- 

pathy or combination, then took place between 

the two, provincial nations. ‘I'he small class 
ofeducated men among the habitans—most of 

them village surgeons or notaries—began to 

feel the corrupting influence, even though 

they knew not the nobler uses, of liberty. 

They grew quickly into a caste of demagogues 
possessed of absolute control over the simple 
rustics among whom they lived, and whose 
ignorance of the English language placed 

them at the mercy ot their leaders for any 
exposition of the policy of the home Govern- 

ment it might please them. to afford. Thus 

the ation Canadienne fought against the 

same foe, without using the same fiag, as the 
Anglo-Saxon demagogues; and as both, unfor- 
fortunately, had many teal grievanves to sel 

in front of their battle, a violent and protract- 

_ éd agitation was begun, which in the year 
1337, waxed into arebellion A suppression 

of this outbreak by the strong hand, and a 
suspension of the constitution followed, the 
occurrence of those events being fortunately 
productive of a large increase of the knowledge 

of all parties. ‘hehabitans were taught the 
power of isngland; aiid the selfishuess and 
pusillanimity of their own leaders; the mass 

of British settlers came to kuow—perhaps to 

form: an exaggerate estimate of—their im- 
portance as defenders of the British connec- 

tion; the American sympathisers and annexa- 
tionists were made acquainted with the total 
absence of sympathy between themselves and 

all classes of the colonial population; the 

home Government had learned the wisdorn the 
separation of the United States had failed to 

+ teach them—of frank and early concessions of 
claims that in the long run cannot be with- 
stood. After two years of contention and anx1- 

ous deliberation, the two Canadas were unit- 

ed, in 1839, in one province for the purpose of 
executive Government and Legislature, and 

the constitution was restored in the shape in 
which it nowexists.—The Rail in Canuda, © 
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The Extraordinary Poisoning Case in 
: Mugland—iHrauds ou the Life 
imsuranee Companies, 


The revelations in the London Times, the 
Liverpool Journal, and other Envlish papers, 
of the erimes supposéd to be cummitted by Dr. 
Palmer, a surgeon and gentleman of the fancy, 
are causing a high degree of excitement in 
that country... ‘lhe facts were first made pub- 
lic at a Coroner’s inquest, held at Rugeley, on 
the body of J. Parsons Cooke, a sporting man, 
and owner of the famous racer Polar Star, 
‘The investigation showed that Palmer had 
entered into heavy bets with Cuoke, by which 
he feared that he would bea loser. Hither 
with the object of wiping out this debt—death 
cance:ling by the laws of the turf in England 
all existing bets and past losses—or with a 
view of possessing himyelf of asum of £1,000, 
which Mr. Cooke had won at Shrewsbury 
race, and carried about with him, and which 
was missing on his decease, or with both pur- 
poses, as it is most probable, Palmer, the ac- 
cusation is, commenced to subject hin to a 
course of poisoning which terminated in his 
death.’ The circumstances under which his 
sudden death took place, the mysterious dis- 
appearance of his betting book, which he in- 


sence of the £1,000 he was known to have 
had on entering the house where he was last 
seen in company with Palmer, and where he 
was dragged, fixed suspicion on Palmer as the 
rairdcres and hé was arrested. Case oncase 
has since risen up in cumulative horror, sur- 
passing in terrible darkness of incident any- 


depth of the snow to find his natural food, 
variably carried/about his person, and the ab-| = 


nee, and became a - loser beyond his 
n those straits he adopted the course 
sorted to by men on the turf, and had 


Street, Mayfair, by the name of Pratt. 

t, Whatever it was, doubtless doubled 
or trebled ina year or two, Pratt’s usual sate 
of interest being about 120 percent. In this 
sinking condition, catching recklessly at every 


ng committed forgery to extricate 


e he mad effort of escape from his 
ifficulties, or the consequences of his crime, 
gome sigh horrible idea‘aa that he has since 


of sea) nid sibly, 2 it now. cna one Tea : : 
pe Pe ee MS RON Bee ‘Walsh’s little French bonnets. 


-wouldn’t be happiness for one life time, I’m 
Open to conviction as to what would!”— 


| Lady Cor. Bostow Post: 


carried out stole on his senses. The first 
victim appears to have been the mother of his 
wife, upon whose death he came in by right 
of. his wife, for a considerable sum. 
days after coming to reside at his house she 
‘died. 

The next victim was a Mr. Duffy, a com- 
mercial traveller, with whom he had business 
transactions, and who is supposed to have been 
buried.in a well in Palmers garden. The 
next was his own wife, who, when a ward 
with considerable fortune, had married him 
against the desire of her connections, and 
whose life had, previous to the perpetration of 
his crime, been insured for £13,000 in three 
different English offices. After bis wife fol- 
lowed his brother, whose life he insured in 
different offices for £23,450. On the occasion 
of the first two deaths, he contrived to elude 
the suspicion of either his own relatives or the 
public: but the death of his brother following 
so close upon that of his wife, naturally a- 
rouse.! a Suspicion which a proposal to insure 
the life of his servant, one Bates, for no less 
a sum than £25,000, naturally increased, and 
a féw days before his arrest for the murder of 
Cooke, they had, after inquiry, declined to pay 
over the amount. ™ . 

It has since turned out that the usurer, 
Pratt, received the amount of Mrs. Palmes’s 
insurance, and would have received the great- 
er partof that on William Palmer, had it 
been paid. Since Palmer's committal, Pratt 
has presented to his mother, a lady of some 
fortune, bills to the amount of £20,000, to 
which hername Lad been forged by Palmer, 
and which he, doubtless with the knowledge 
of the fact, had cashed, in the confidence that 
on that account they were more valuable, as 
forcing Palmerto stop at no crime in taking 
themup. Forthe rest there are rumors which 
ascribe to Palmer the death of Lord George 
Bentinck and others, but they are merely thore 
wild exaggerations which always springs out 
of such events. 

The bodies of both the wife and brother 
have been exhumed. Although the result of 
Dr. Taylor's analysis bas not yet officially 
transpired, itis known that he has discovered 
antimony in considerable quantities in th 
stomach and viscera of Mrs. Palmer, and also 
arsenic; but the quantity of the latter is. not 
sufficient to justify the suspicion that death 
was caused by its agency—arsenic being found 
in more or Jess quantity, in almost every sub- 
stance.—Strychnine, or somy other vegetable 
preparation, is supposed to have been the 
means employed. It is somewhat curious that 


.the accused had a fast horse, that figured con- 


spicuously in his turf speculations, and bore 
the name of “ Strychnine.” 

Since the committal of Palmer to Stafford 
jail no one had been permitted to communicate 
with him, He is reserved in manner, and 
two turnkeys are with him night and day, to 
prevent himfrom committing self-destruction. 
On his first adniission to the prison he refused 
all. food, taking soda-water only, and express- 
ing his determination to starve himself. On 
the eighth day after his incarceration, the me- 
dical officers of the prison had a consultation 
on his case, and resolved to give him food by 
the medium of the stomach pump, if all persua- 
sive measures failed. When Palmer was in- 
formed of, this determination, he yielded, and 
has since taken the food ordered by the sur- 
geon, : *3 ree 


Cunning of a Murdered Man. 


Mr. Reade, the commissioner of Benares, 
told me the following story. When he was 
collecter at Gorakpur, he one day visited the 
Jail, and happened to ask a prisoner what he 
was there for. The man smiled, and said, 
‘« Murder.” Jveade replied.that murder was 
no joking matter; on which the man said, 
“Yes, but Iam not guilty; and whatis more, 
the man is alive now.” ‘here was some- 
thing in the man’s manner which made Mr. 
Reade inquire particularly into the case; and 
the story told him was, that the party sup- 
posed to be murdered, who was a barkandaz 
of police, had anintrigue with the wife of the 
prisoner’s brother, upon which the prisoner 
and his three brothers laid a plot to waylay 
him one night, and give hima good drubbing. 
They did so accordingly, and the policeman 
either fell, or was thrown by them, into a 
river, by the side of which they had been 
waylaying him. ‘I'he nan being missing, and 
suspicion being strong against the four bro- 
thers, it was agreed amongst themselves that, 
as harvest-time was near, the pris: ner should 
take the crime entirely on his own shoulders, 
and so get the others liberated. He did so, 
admitted the murder, and of course was 
found guilty; but probably on the score of 
the corpse not being found, was sentenced 
only to imprisonment for life, and a pension 
was given to the family of the murdered po- 
liceman. This story was told with such vrai- 
similitude, that Reade made a careful inquiry 
into the whole, and found every word of it 
true; and after much trouble, discovered the | 
policeman hundreds of miles off, acting as a 
peon at the Court of Nagpore, glad to think 
that his family, in the meantime, had been 
well provided for at Gorakpur, by a ‘pension 
from government for his supposed death. ‘Che 
rogue had no doubt kept purposely out of 
the way, in order to secure this provision for 
his family. : 


ee 
Dangerous EKating—Poisonous Birds. 
Any" person going through the markets 
may notice the large amount of pheasants 
exnbited for sale. They should beware, | 
however, of purchasing them, for they are no | 
more fit to eat than so much poison, The 
birdis not only out of season, but the recent | 
snow storm has deprived it of its ordinary 
food, and it now has to resort to anything it 
can procure, generally the leaves of ever- 
green trees, and bushes, some of them rank 
poison. An individual will eat a pheasant for | 
supper, and congestion of the. brain will en- 
sue, or he will suddenly fall dead, and the | 
Coroner’s verdict will be apoplexy. A 
whole family will be taken sick, and, unless 
the peculiar habits of the pheasant are known, 
they wil seek in vain for the cause. Death 
frequently liappens in this way. During the 
British occupation of Philadelphia, when the 
officers indulged themselves in pheasant shoot- 
ing on Wissahickén Heights, seven persons 
were poisoned at the supper succeeding the 
sport. .The bird, unable on account of the 
compelled to feed on the buds and leave 
the laurel, (Kalmia Latifolia.) Death en- 
sued. A scientific friend has just exhibited | 
to us the crop and intestines, with the body 
of a pheasant, weighing 1 lb. 143 oz. The 
crop and stomach were crammed with half 
decomposed laurel. One pair of such birds 


veive subscriptions for this paper. 


\ have been, and are actively employed in 


might render a family helplesss for weeks, if 
not poison them to death.—Ledger. 
a -D-O- BeE— —— 

Pm a woman, with a woman’s weakness, 
and having a good constitution, can bear a 
great deal of happiness! If I was asked my 
idea of perfect bliss, I should say “a fast 
horse, aduck of a cutter, pleaty Buffalo 
robes, a neat fitting over coat with a hand- 
some man In it, and—and one of Madame 
‘If that 


The Ladies’ Law of Leap Year. 


It may, perbaps, be interesting to all young 


Four | ladies who are not already aware of the im- 


portant fact, that leap yeas empowers them 
to do something more than “ pop the ques- 
tion.” I am informed by a fair friend, that 
if in the course of the year of 1856—-which 
is leap year—she should so far forget herself 
as to suggest a union between herself and. a 
bachelor acquaintance, who should be uncivil 
enough to decline her proposal, she could, 
thereupon, demand from him the gift of a 
new silk dress, But, to claim this dress with 
-propriety, she must, at the time of asking, be 
the wearer of a scarlet petticoat; which, or 
the lower portion of which, she must exhibit 
to the gentleman, who, by the law of the leap 
year, is compelled to present to the lady the 
dress that shall cover the petticoat, and as- 
sauge her displeasure at the rejection of her 
proposals: ‘Chis item of feminine folk lore 
may’ prove exceedingly useful to the male 
readers of “ Notes and Queries,’ in putting 
them upon their guard during leap year; for 
itis not, probably, without a determined sig- 
nificaney that the wearing of scarlet petti- 
coats is made one of the chief novelties in 
ladies dresses for this winter season. Indeed, 
it may reascnably be inferred that the ladies’ 
law: of leap year is about to be inflicted upon 
the gentlemen in its most expensive silk- 
dress form; and that the assumption of these 
scarlet petticoats is merely the initiatory step 
to a sterner process.—JVoles and Queries. 
— see: 
The Danger of Burying too Soon. 


The danger of too rapid interment was 
exemplified in a very extraordinary manner 
recently, according to one of our exchanges.» 
A young man who had been suffering from 
a malignant fever, to all appearance died. 
To avoid the danger of infection which might 
arise from a corpse remaining in the house 
all night,a coflin was immediately commenc- 
ed, the certificate of death sent for, and 
urgent application was made to the incum- 
bent of a church to allow the corpse to be 
interred the same evening. ‘This, however, 
he declined, considering the proceeding too 
hasty, but consented to the interment taking 
place the following morning. The result 
proved the propriety of the delay; the grave 
was dug, and the coffin ready, but the dead 
man in the course of the night, gave signs of 
returning animation; and at the hour fixed 
for his burial was in the comfortable enjoy- 
ment of a cup of coffee, which he had request- 
ed, with every prospect of recuvery.—L?ro- 
lolype. 
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fcg” Dr. Jesse Burke ts authorized to receive 
Subscriptions for this paper, and to give Receipts 
for the same. 


(ce Rev. W. Dovetass is auihorized to receive 
Subscriptions for the Provincial Freeman, and give 
Receipts for the same. 


foge Mr. Moses Vinty is authorized to act as 
Agent for this paper in the State of New York. 


[oe Rev. R. M. Jounson, is authorized to re- 


le Rev. Ricnarp Preston, of Halifax, N.S., 
ts authorized to act as Agent, to receive Monies, 
and give receipts for the same. 


je H. F. Dovatass, and J. S. Martin of | 
Chicago, are authorized to act as Agents for this 
Paper while on their Lecturing tour West. 
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je Rev. Enisua Weaver, of Chicago, is | 
authorized to receive subscripteons for this paper. 
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The following letter was promised to our 
readers a long time since, but was unavoid- 
ably set asile at the time, and is published 


| believe that by special consultation of the 


‘lavish in commendation of themselves was 


| of those men who have clearly had their day 


now from the desire to fulfil the first promise» 
and to give a more correct impression of 
colored Americans in the United States, and 

especially of those in the places designated, | 
than has hitherto been given to our Canadian | 
readers through such a medium: 


The Canadian Refugees’ own Narrative, 
by Benjamin Lrew. 
gpetirets 1 
Since the great pecuniary profit to the 
authoress and publishers of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, numerous aspirants for fame and “tin” 


getting up, ** producing,” and multiplying 
works, in some way or other, relating to 
colored people; and so swelling the bulk of 
what is now known as“ Fugitive Literature.” 

Some have said Uncle Tom’s Cabin does 
not suit them,—especially those liable to a 
doubt of originality in themselves,—and that 
a thin! ito be indisputable, should: be fresh 
and unvarnished (that is the term) for the 
fugitives themselves. Others see in such 
productions, a ready sale ; and that quick 
profits are to be realized from the well-tilled 
purses of a sympathizing public. Latterly, 
the colored people of these Provinces have 
been visited by women and men, not a few, 
who, looking forward to the recompense, and 
who thinking— 

“Tis pleasant sure, to sce one’s name in print, 

A. book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t,” 
scruple not to wander in and out, and in the 
name, without much claim to the pure spirit 
of philanthropy, as their publications show, 
unless such proceedings can be justified on 
the principle that man may do evil that 
good may come ; visit people, colored and 
white, making their intention known to the 
latter, but generally keeping from the fugi- 
tives their design to scatter broadcast their 
conversations, names, and residences. The 
whole proceeding is reprehensible in the 
highest degree, and we are satisfied is m@st 
unpleasant to the fugitives themselves. 

As earnestly as we hope to see, and work 
for the overthrow of American Slavery, we 
would most emphatically condemn asesort 
to such modes to effect it, even could pub- 


|of mischief, is but: the minor part of the 


/every appearance of. ‘ good taste,”’ that 
something so highly appreciated by white 
/ men, and is such a violation of the confidence 


lishers and others, interested in the sale of 
such books, convince us that nothing but the 
most disinterested generosity prompted the 
motive ; a cause that must resort to such 
mneans for support,’ in view of the common 
sense and common usage of society, must be 
in asad plight. But we do not believe it, 

The sinfulness of American Slavery is too 
evident; does not need Mr. Drew’s book, 
Mrs. Knox’s long-looked for one of the “same 


sort,” with their detail of names in full, resi- 


dencés, and wholesale voluntaries, by the 


authors themselves, or by parties in Canada 
interested; of the great benefactors of the 
fugitives, Hiram Wilson and Lady; of the 
British American Institute at Dawn; of the 
great work of Messrs. Scoble and Henson 3 
the former of the two being, we are told, 
the party who holds the Dawn by “lease 
and re-lease: and the puff of the Refugees’ 
Home,” looking for all the world as if that 
had been added by OG, C. Foote, of Detroit, 
or some other brother who gets twenty-five 
per cent of the thousands begged. 

We challenge Mr. Drew, and the whole 
company, to get, first, from. any number of 
respectable fugitives in St. Catharines, or in 
Canada, an endorsement of his statement 
regarding the great need of the Hiram Wil- 
son Mission. He nor any other living man 
can do it!!! The whole affair is a grand | 
deception, and has been from the beginning, 
and if he®r friends dispute the point, we 
will volunteer to have our statement confirm- 
ed by the fugitives of the place, en masse, 
the influential among whom have not only 
urged us, from time to time, to publish the 
true state of things, but who, when they 
can get a friend far enough away from the 
coat skirts of the missionary(?) to prevent 
his personal influence, as a white man with 
white men, from weighing down their facts, 
by his bare assertions, are ready to say so, 
and glad to do the sume for their own per- 
sonal and collective interests. 

Where, we would like to know, of Mr. 
Drew, can he or any one else find such a 
thing as the British American Institute? 
No such institute exists, and he well knew it 
if he knew anything ahout it,—neither would 
he get from any fugitive in Canada, of vera- 
city, an endorsement of his statement re- 
specting the Scoble and Henson efforts—it 
is very strange that his book should support 
in detail, those men and measures, that the 
fugitives as one man condemned, through 
the papers of the United States, as well as 
Canada, and can only be reconciled, on the 
probability of a direct understanding between 
the author and those men in this country, 
known to the fugitives as their enemies only 

That statement, good readers, about the’ 
Dawn being held by Mr. Scoble, by “ lease 
and re-lease,” will excite a smile from every 
man in Canada, colored and white, who has 
heard Mr. Scoble’s statements in public. 
The fugitives in Chatham, the people of 
Detroit, and at Dawn, have been told by the 
occupant, that it was held by him, and would 
be afterwards, by “his heirs and assigns,” 
in trust, not for the colored people at all, 
but simply held! The white citizens of 
Chatham remember when, by public pro- 
clamation of the Reeve, they were called to- 
gether to examine into the charge made 
through “ friend” Scoble’s man “ Friday”— 
friend Henson—that by exercising their legal 
right to hold a Convention at Dawn, the 
“negroes” were said to threaten the person 
and “ property” of this said Scoble, namely, 
this property that Mr. Drew says is held by 
“ lease and release.” 

Readers, there is a little colored govern- 
ment school at Dawn,—the Trustees of 
which are colored men, and Messrs, Scoble 
nor Henson have any more to do with it than 
you or I; that, can hardly be worth dignify- 
ing with the name of British American In- 
stitute. The latter, had a sort of ephemeral 
existence, just long enough to make trouble, 
and the name has been flying about sufti- 
ciently long to induce some men, who like 
on public occasions to sing— 

“Funny, honey, sonny, money,” 
to help to get about thirty thousand dollars; 
but the fuvitives!—dear souls—have not 
even seen the “pile!” The men of the 
Refugees’ Home, and fugitives elsewhere, 
who are reported to have spoken, are said 
to be under some misapprehension. Men 
known to colored people of this County, as 
tyrants, and as beyears by profession, for 
this Institution, that Home, and the other 
pretended Mission, are be-praised without 
stint by Mr. Drew. One is almost led to 


begging fogies, that portion of the work so 


undertaken! 
But, untruthful reference to the workings 


work! The giving in full, name and place, 
is so contemptible, so clearly in violation of 


placed in the author, by every sensible color- 

ed man, that terms are insufficient to express 

the full measure of censure due to him. 

Were the case of these colored people, that 

of white men, no epithets would be too 

severe to apply to the man who could thus, 

in the name of philanthropy, win their ac- 

quaintance, and without leave or license, sell 

the result of the same, for greedy gain; at 
the same time, that he will prostitute his | 
pen to the foul purpose of volunteering an 

increase of the begging evils, against which 

they have so long protested, by recommend- 

ing to a partially-informed pubiic, contribu- 

tions for a day or two; or to certain Mis<ions 
only; or, indirectly the British American 

Institute; or, it may be, the Refugees’ Home 

Lands! For old clothes, &e , he dare not 
ask, for the réason, that upon that point, the 

public have made up their mind; but for 
these other things, and especially the Insti- 

tute, so called, there is not yet the informa- 

tion to satisfy the public, although the fugi- 

tives have condemned them time and again, 4 
except the Dawn Institute, which now comes 

out, dusted and whitewashed, as the British 

American again, and served up in a new 

book with colored covers. This Institute, 

suggested by Hiram Wilson, too! What 

are we to have next? Is Mr. Wilson to 

take charge of the Institute, as Missionary, 

in case his conduct at St. Catharines should 

become so insufferable that a residence on 

his farm and mansion at Dawn (bought, by 

the way, trom supposed services to fugitives, | 
by the English people) would be desirable 2 

and especially as factor, or whatever you 
please, for Mr. Scoble? who holds the 

second Deed, given by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
to one and the same hundred acres of the 
Dawn lands, though given, of course, to dif- 
ferent parties; particularly, too, would this 
residence be desirable, should the party who 
“holds by lease and re-lease,” not be able 
to stay thereon. Ob shame! where is thy 

blush! ! Oh canting, whining hypocrisy !!! 

And you, colored people, God help you! 


During the past three weeks, Protracted 
Meetings have been kept up in several of our | 
Town Churches. On visiting the Rev. H. 
J. Young’s Chapel, on last Sabbath, we 
heard the names of fifty-seven new convertg 


called, which were enrolled upon tine Church 


Books, making quite an accession to their 
numbers, © Se RPE ae TG 
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The Kentucky News of the 5th inst., says: 
—‘* A warrant was issued on Saturday by 
Squire Payne,.at the instance of some person 
whose name we could not learn. But who 
himself should be sent to the Penitentiary for 
life, for the arrest of John Thomas, the 
‘crippled barber,’ who was charged with re- 
siding-in the State contrary to the law under 
the revised Statutes. He was arrested by 
officers Clary and Snodyrass, and lodged in 
jail. An examination was had before Esquires 
Payne and Sine, which however resulted in 
his discharge, owing, as we have understood, 
to’ the eloquent appeal on his behalf by Mr. 
Root and truthful statements of Messrs. Hay- 
man and Snyder. 

“What a crime! Whata lesson is here 
contained! A free negro,a man endowed 
by the Constitution of the United States 
with all the blessings which may be derived 
from liberty and the free pursuit of happiness, 
for the mere crime of living‘in Kentucky 
must be arrested, thrust into jail and a 
most diabolical attempt made to send him to 
the Penitentiary. How noble! How mag- 
nanimous! How generous was the individual 
with whom this idea originated. 

“ The man that would do such a trick would 
send a white man to the penitentiary for the 
same alleged offence, or do anything else that 
is mean.” 


Correspondence. 


For the Provincial Freeman. 
Condition of the Colored People—Philadelphians— 

Society—-Intelligence—-Miss Greenfield—Jeal- 

ousy of Ignorant People, §c. 

Mr. Eprror.—I should have sent a more 
extended account of the Convention to you 
than the bare allusion in my last, but, on 
second thought, concluded that the newspa- 
per reports would furnish items sufficient ac- 
curate to enable you to gather a general 
idea of what was said and done, and what 
was left unfinished, or not allowed to be 
done. 

Of more moment to me than the Conven- 
tion orthe assemblage of various shades, 
positions and grades of intelligence, the dis- 
play of good and bad oratory, jor of rival 
pretentious to ability, leadership, &c., was 
the too certain index it furnished to the pre- 
sent condition and prospects of colored citi- 
zens (?) of the United States. 

While there are many hundreds of re- 
spectable colored persons of comparatively 
good education and comfortable circum- 
stances to be met with among the free color- 
ed people, and but few wealthy persons, 
though, altogether more in numbers than 
Canadians or foreigners are led to suppose, 
from the wholesale poverty, ignorance and 
degradation attributed to them by beggars 
and pro-slavery enemies, yet it is useless to 
deny, that taken asa whole, the number is 
very limited. So far as exteriorappearance 
go, colored Americans make a famous dis- 
play—they are generally a comely looking 
and polite people, naturally intelligent, well 
dressed, invariably, and capable of incredi- 
ble sacrifices to obtain wherewith to supply 
the inner man. But with this business called, 
“laying up for a rainy day,” or holding firmly 
to that which is gathered together, or that 
other mania raging with such violence now 
among other peoples, and especially white 
Americans, which impels men to hasten to 
and seize upon the available locations or po- 
sitions in other parts of America, and €spe- 
cially in our adopted country, they are cau- 
tioned by the wise-ones among them, with 
few exceptions not to attempt. They are 
taught from the pulpits, that life is short, 
that ‘man wants but-little here below, nor 
wants that little tong,” that if they grasp 
after this world’s goods, they will lose their 
souls. ‘Chey or rather “our” people are 
religions, and such pious admonitions sink 
deeply into their minds, and are rezarded 
accordingly. 

Mien of a more worldly turn of mind warn 
them against the “gins and snares of the 
white man.”” He knows everything, and they 
are ignorant—that should they get property, 
he will take it out of the hands of their chil- 
dren, which the scamps do sure enough; so, 
as a remedy, or to out-wit the crafty white 
man, instead of getting hold of the know- 
ledge that make him so potent, and defeat- 
ing him on his own ground, it is thought best 
not to get too much property for him to 
take; and the children are as“ Ethiop” would 
probably say, “ delicately nurtured on flow- 
ery beds of ease,” or they are indoctrinated 
by the great President of the Republic into 
the belief that the world of “ Art” rather 
than the world of facts, is their peculiar 
sphere. So, without a country, with a dis- 
puted name, without territory, but having 
their hands or tongues full of such important 
work as is assigned to them, they labor in 
mid-air among sounds and “ airs,” occasion- 
ally relapsing and snufling Brooklyn or New 
York odors, and dreaming lazily of the next 
Convention. The whites, meanwhile, or 
that insignificant but hopeful colored man, 
the Emigrationist is seen walking down upon 
the terra firma of facts, passing by connec- 
tions, pinning their faith to no man’s garments, 
but taking common sense and the signs of 
the times for their guide, are either preparing 
to leave the disputed ground, have left, or 
are determined to seize upon the nearest free 
soil that can be found to the slave territory. 
They scout the idea that colored men are so 
much attached to the country in which they 
were born that they cannot be cuffed off 
when brighter prospects await them. " They 
believe, too, that they should look, the world 
over, but especially this Western world, and 
should be off early to get hold of the fine po- 
sitions, too, and that the best way to bafile 
cheats is to know as much as they do. The 
society in the States, therefore, presents two 
classes—those that like a cat, round, round 
and round after her tail and of course are 
so busy with the pretty employment, that 
they do not see beyond the dizzy circle they 
describe; and those who, like the little leaven, 
must, from their powerful examples, even- 
tually break the charmed ring and leaven the 
whole lump. They are the great West, and 
their influence, even now, has penetrated the 
East, and, for the second time, appeared in 
the halls of council, and in the persons of 
Bias and Whipper, made as much havoc as 
did Sampson’s foxes among the corn of the 
Philistines. But though there are so many 
conflicting elements and issues, and though 
the forces without and within press down the 
colored people, ina distressing manner, yet 
the haughty world outside hag but little idea 
of the pleasant social life to be found among 
respectable circles into which its prudence 
never enters. Among ihe colored people of 
the United States, in cities, the people of 
Philapelphia, Cincinnatti, Cleveland, and the 
free people of Baltimore, Washington and 
Chicago, may be said to include in their 
numbers, those of the most wealth, educa- 


ition and enterprise. I speak not of 


Y ADVERTISER. 


‘distance between us.”’ 


the country, for we all know that where farm 
life is, there is more of comfort and more of 
hospitality; but of the cities, these I name 
are doing the best,and of them Philadephia. 
must take the first- place, for wealth, num- 
bers, enterprise and respectability. New 
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York has among her citizens the most edu-| “ The intelligence from i io 
cation, but strange to say, more poverty and | down to the 11th, Riza-Be te COmes 
less morality, as a general thing, than her Yad arrived 


there. The brigands were bein» 


neighbors. Baltimore is noted for her hos- | hunted down.” 8 actively 
yitality and the union among the eolored “Ty . 
people. Cincinnati for enterprise, good}  ¢& The bill for the loan wae Jan. 16, 
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Cleveland for independence, and Philadelphia 
in good sort for all of these traits, 


Among those in the latter place, conspi- 
cuous for talent, genius and energy, it is not 
in “ bad taste,” Ithink, to refer to Wm. 
Still, so honorably associated with Passmore 
Williamson in the Jane Johnson case, but 
long known as an intelligent and honest 
friend of the flying fugitive. Miss E. T. 
Greenfield, with a reputation for proficiency 
in music, both European and American, and 
who nutwithstanding the envious, jealous and 
untruthful remarks of a few, is a friend to 
the oppressed colored..American, Messrs. 
Smith, Thomas, LeCompt, Prosser, Wilson, 
Bios, Dorsey, Douglass, Minturn, Bowes, 
Wilkins, and. ten times as many more who 
should not be forgotten gives to the people 
of that city their just character, for industry 
and energy. 


Chicago, Feb. 1856. M. A. Swapp. 
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BY THE ARABIA, 


Express from Paris. 


To the London Times, Second Edition of Friday. 


es 
How did the Czar Nicholas Die? 


At an inquiry, held before 
the Coroner of London, into ao bis ' 
stances attending the death of a bheos wi. 
had suffered from an affe ¥ ml 
monary organs, the diseas inhi 
late Emperor of Russia’s ia ree 
buted, Mr. Wakley, in remaking se 
case, observed: “In the case of “ae E ‘ , 
ror Nicholas, his death was put down ro of 
alysis of the lungs and bronchitis, ieee 
cording to the symptoms described Hd 
known by us medical men to have bean 
possible, and to have been Stated on] a 
deceive the public mind. The offical i. 
cument describing the Emperor's dear 
stated that at the last he took leave of his 
family with a firm voice, a Proceeding | hy 4 
cally impvssible if he was suffering foi 
| disease stated.in the certificate of er 

The belief, therefore, on the minds of the 
medical men in this country was, that the 
Emperor was poisoned; and that is my own 
opinion, not, at the same time, that he way 
poisoned by those about him, but that he 
committed suicide.” 


News Items. 
LOIN PDP DAA gy 
During the present session of the Alabamne 


Legislature, there have been about 100 case 
of divorces granted. 


The following is the letter of our Paris 
correspondent, dated yesterday, 6, p. m.:— 


You will have received before this the 
very important dispatch from. Vienna, an- 
nouncing the unconditional acceptance by 
Russia of the propositions contained in the 
Austrian ultimatum. The one sent by M. 
de Bourquency isas follows :— 


“Count Ksterhazy writes to-day from St. 
Petersburg that M. de Nesselrode has just 
notified the acceptance, pure and simple, of 
the propositions contained in the ullimatum, 
which propositions are toserye as the preli- 
minaries for peace.” 

In my letter of Sunday-last I ventured to 
express an opinion that the attitude assumed 
by Prussia might do much to make the next 
communication ‘from Russia “ completely 
satisfactory ;” and again, that “we were not 
without the hope that the next answer of 
Russia will not only be mild-and conciliatory 
like the present, but will still more narrow the 
Without pretending 
to the character ofa prophet, I cannot help 
remarking the singular and generally expect- 
ed confirmation which those anticipations 
have now received. At a reception at the 
Court of Vienna on the evening of the 9th, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph declared to a 
member of the diplomatic corps that the mo- 
ment had at last arrived “ to get out of the 
situation they were in one way or the other,” 
and to the Swedish Ministers he observed, 
on the same occasion, that “ the treaty of his 
Government with France and England had 
produced the greatest effect at St. Peters- 
burg, and would be powerful in hastening the 
termination of the crisis.” The despatch I 
givepabove is, no doubt, on the highest im- 
portance; nevertheless, it would not be a 
proof of wisdom to take for granted that 
peace is actually made. The past conduct 
of Russia is sufficient to inspire us with mis- 
trust. She accepted propositions on a for- 
mer oceasion, which promised fairly; the 
diplomatic world was amused with the Vienna 
Conference, and we know too well how they 
ended. Sufficient for the day is the evil, 
thereof; it would be ungracious to say any- 
thing to diminish the general joy with which 
the despatch will have been received, but we 
had better reserve our songs of triumph fora 
later date. 

There are not many things. that will now 
pretend to particular notice by the side of the 
above; nevertheless I may as well include in 
this part of my letter the text of the modifi- 
cation proposed by M.de Nesselrode to the 
Austrian propositions, and which I have just 
obtained. ‘They areas follows: 


Miss Josephine Louisa Lee, lately of New 
York, the possessor in her own tight of one 
huodred and fifty thousand dollars, has becom 
a German baroness; by marriage with the 
Baron Louis de Waechter, Chamberlain to his 
Majesty the King of Wurtemburg, 


A bill introduced into the Kentucky Legis. 
lature provides, that if any white person or 
free negro, aid a slave to escape, he shall, upon 
conviction, suffer death. 


Inptan OuTBREAKS.—There has been an 
Indian outbreak in Florida, and the savages, 
led by “Billy Bowlegs,” have had an engage. 
‘ment with a small detachment of American 
troops. Four of the Americans, privates, were 
killed, and several wounded, among them 
Lieutenant Hartroff. 


Wonprrrun Escapr.—A few days since a 
woman, while drawing water from a well a 
Burlington, Illinois, fell bead-foremost to the 
bottom, a distance of thirty feet. She managed 


cated with very little injury. 


Crusnep To DeatH.—Miss Mary Campbell, 
an interesting young lady of seventeen years, 
met with a shocking death in Augusta county, 
Va..a few days since. She attempted to step 
across the shaft of a threshing machine, when 
her dress was caught in the machinery, and 
she was drawn under the shaft and horribly 
mangled. She was dead when extricated, 


A Vouvunrerr Compaty.—A_ volunteer 
company, under the provisions of the Militia 
Act, is at present in the course of formation 
in London.— Prototype. 


The office of Sheriff of New Orleans, it 
was proved in the recent contest, to be worth 
$100,000 per annum—stealings not included 


DamaGxs For 4 Fioceine at Sea.—In the 
Court of Common Pleas of New York, on 
Wednesday week, before Judge Daley, inthe 
case of Capt. Edward Higgins, of the steamer 
Hermann, sued by George Blumm, for causing 
the latter to be tied up in the rigging and 
whipped, the jury awarded the plaintiff $500 
damages. 


From the Ist of May up to the 10th of No- 
vember, 549,099 persons had the sholera in 
the Austrian Empire: 288,029 recovered, 230- 
861 died, and 20,208 were still under medical 
Modification to the first proposition :— treatment. 

“ In exchange for the fortified places and 

the territory occupied by the allied armies, 
Aussia will restore the fortified places and 
the territory which her armies ocenpy in 
Asiatic Turkey.” 

Modification to the third proposition :— 


A man named McGregor, a member of the 
Troy Museum, was supposed to have died in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, a few days since, 
His friends had him prepared for the grave, , 
and the funeral arrangements were completed, 
when, to the astonishment -of his physicians 
and others, his pulse commenced to beat hea- 
vily and other indications of vitality developed 
themselves. 


“The Black Sea will be made neutral ; it 
shall be opened to the mercantile navy of all 
nations, and its waters will only be interdict- 
ed to military navies. Consequently ¢here 
shall not be crealed nor maintained maritime 
military arsenals,’ 

And this last phrase underlined is modified 
by the addition of these words, “ on the 
shores of the Black Sea.” And with re- 
spect to the clause about the “light vessels 
of war,” which in virtue of an agreement be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, will be kept up by 
the Po-vers having territory on the coasts, 
this addition is proposed by Russia ; “ for 
the serviee and protection of the coasts.” 
The object, according to M. de Nesselrode, 
is to prevent the slave trade of Circassia. 

The fourth article is accepted ; and, if I 
am rightly informed, the fifth is suppressed, 
for the reason, I have already alleged, namely, 
its vague character; and M. de Nesselrode 
says, that any point to which it may refer 
can be discussed in a congress formed ad 
hoc. 

All this, you perceive, would possess great 
interest only afew days ago. NowlI, as a 
correspondent, am concerned to say it is but 
matter of history. In discussing the ques- 
tions relative to the neutralization of the 
Black Sea, and consequently to the disap- 
pearance of the fortresses indispensable to 


taking from it’ all military character, too day week, and Anderson was fined $50. It 
much attention cannot be given to Nicho- 


lajelf created intense excitement among the shaw 


To add anything in the way of speculation | "18 penny of St hauls a 
A Worn ror Sxurr Taxers.—The Al 


or conjecture to the above would be super- 
fluous; enough has been said for the pre- bany (N. Y ) Atlas says:—We see it stated 
that if, in places infested with mice, ther 


sent. 
The telegraphic despatch posted up to-day} holes be plentifully treated with snuff, the] 
will be off likea shot. We have never trie 


on the Bourse is confirmed by the following 
it ourselves, but hope it is true, as it will be 


despatch, dated Dresden, 17th inst. :— 
‘« Tn a supplement just published, the Dres- putting the snuff to at least one good pur 
pose. & 


den Jowrnal states that it has just received 
NEW CABINET SHOP, 


from Vienna the following communication 
from an authentic source :— 
ON COLBORNE STREET, 
Adjoining Charteris §& Bazter’s Saw Mill. 


According to the Albany Evening Journal, 
the entire number of men killed by the wars of 
1855 is over 300,000, Seventy-three battles 
have been fought, and no such bloody record 
has been presented in any year since the day! 
of the field of Waterloo. eM a 


No Time Lost.—A lady recently obtain 
eda bill of divorce from her husband i 
Crawford county, Ohio, Common Pleas; at 
8 P.M. At 10 o’clock the same evening 
she was married in the presence of the Court 
and bar. 


Composing AND Disrriputine MacHINE.= 
A Danish mechanic has invented a composing 
and distributing machine. Contrivances for 
setting up or for distributing type are not new, 
‘but this combines both operations; and while 
a compositor is composing a page by playing 
exercises, or keys arranged as in the pland 
the type that has been printed from is distt!- 
buted at the same moment. The invento! 
claims that the machine will do the work 0 
four men. 


FineD For WEARING A Suawi.—A 
young man named Kirk Anderson has been 
arrested in St. Louis, Mo., for wearing 4 
shawl, on the ground that it was not the ap- 
parel of hissex.. The case came up on Fre 


“* Russia has accepted the peace propo- 
sitions of Austria.” 


The following ‘private telegraphic des- 


patches have been received :— ey + such ag BED 
‘ LL kinds of FURNITURE, such as 
“Trizsrp, Jan. 16, (Evening.) A -STEADS, TABLES, . gee one 
Pee 4 = on t a 
“The news from Constantinople states Sen pen ee me 
that the Generalissimo was concentrating |. GHARLES H. RAMSEY. 
his troops at Usurgette. Chatham, C.W,, Feb. 13th, 1856. 4 40-19 


) Mic ; ate 
PR RRC Nae pepe aG ns toes, areca cee 


to get herself “right side up,” and wasextri. - 


ction of the ule 
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